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subjects. It was desirable to have some knowledge of navigation, geography, and current economic conditions in the larger world as well as in the colonies themselves. Merchants had to be familiar with the law, modem languages, accounting, and mathematics. Their sons, when they did not go abroad for cultural or professional training, often studied at the colonial colleges. Partly in response to the needs of this group, some of the newer colleges established in the eighteenth century broadened the traditionally classical and theologically weighted curriculum by offering more work in the modern languages and sciences which were useful to the nonclerical professions and in the training of leaders in civil life.
The merchant class thus influenced intellectual life by emphasizing the knowledge useful for their business interests and for the maintenance of their social status. Its members encouraged the provincial colleges by making gifts "of scientific apparatus, and, occasionally, funds. Sometimes they contributed to well-planned astronomical observations and other scientific investigations. Along witlrprofessional men and a few planters, merchants participated in the activities of the "academy" established by Franklin in 1744 and reorganized 25 years later as the American Philosophical Society. They also had the means to attend the theater which, especially after the fourth decade of the eighteenth century, in some cities presented the plays of the classical English dramatists including Shakespeare, Congreve, Steele, Addison, and Goldsmith. Well-to-do merchants and their ladies had their portraits painted while on visits to England; others patronized such local portrait painters as Robert Feke of Newport and a half dozen others. A Philadelphia merchant, William Allen, made it possible for young Benjamin West to study in Italy; John Singleton Copley's portraits of -the merchants of Boston and other cities bear witness to their patronage of this subsequently distinguished artist. Silversmiths, pewterers, glassmakers, and engravers likewise drew support from the merchant aristocracy whose mansions they embellished with their handicraft, much of which was of high merit.
The support given by merchants to printers and bookdealers was an even more notable contribution to, intellectual life. A few merchants collected rare and costly books on a wide variety of subjects for their private libraries. The library* assembled at Newport by the prosperous merchant Abraham Redwood was rich in the classics, theology, philosophy, and science. The library, like that of James Logan, Perm's representative in Philadelphia, was made accessible to a limited number of